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Our St. Louis correspondent presents a gloomy view of the 
insurance situation in that city, and of the condition of the fire 
department. We are inclined to believe he exaggerates some- 
what the shortcomings of the firemen, for we well know that 
Chief Sexton has long sought to improve his department and to 
make it more efficient. The city authorities, however, do not 
seem to realize the great improvements that have been made 
in the fire service, evidently regarding as sufficient for present 
needs the equipment that served twenty years ago. If the letter 
of our correspondent will aid in arousing them to a sense of 
their duty in the matter, he will have done a good service in 
pointing out so emphatically their deficiencies. 


Tue SPECTATOR perpetrated an egregious blunder last week 
in announcing the arrival in this country of Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore, president of the Alliance Life and Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, of London. To those who know that the gentleman re- 
ferred to is upwards of ninety years of age, the statement that he 
had undertaken an ocean voyage to America was laughable. The 
mistake was due to a freak of phonography, our reporter having 
taken notes of several items in short-hand and getting a little 
mixed when he came to write them out. The announcement 
should have read that Mr. Lewis, secretary of the company of 
which Sir Moses Montefiore is president, had sailed for New 
York and was expected in a few days. At the time we go to 
press the steamer on which he sailed is eagerly looked for by 
numerous persons who are on the ragged edge of expectation. 





Ir is with regret that Tue Spectator is called upon to an- 
nounce the death of Mr. A. J. Waters, of Cleveland, State 
Agent of the Continental Insurance Company, and our esteemed 
correspondent “Euclid.” Mr. Waters was one of the best 
known and ablest underwriters in the western field, and was 
Vice-president of the Underwriters’ Association of the North- 
west, and President of the Ohio State Board of Fire Under- 
writers. He was a genial, pleasant gentleman, an able writer, 
and a person beloved of all who knew him. His contributions 
to the columns of Tue Sprctrator during the past four years 
were always bright and newsy, conveying information as to 
what was going on in the insurance field, in an agreeable and 
chatty manner. Mr. Waters was a careful and thoughtful un- 





derwriter, and sought by personal influence and by the use of 
his pen to elevate the standard of the business and to improve 
its practices. His death is a serious loss to the underwriting 
fraternity of Ohio. Mr. Waters died August 27, at his resi- 
dence 1719 Euclid avenue, Cleveland, of congestive chills. He 
was in the 46th year of his age. 





A FIRE in Chicago, on Saturday last, destroying a large pork- 
packing establishment and meat warehouse, hit the insurance 
companies for nearly $1,000,000. This fire occurred at the 
stock yards, a long distance from the centre of the city, and the 
fire department was necessarily dilatory in getting to the scene. 
Meantime the fire had obtained such headway as to involve the 
destruction of the entire building. Whether or not the com- 
panies took into consideration the insufficient fire protection 
available at the stock yards and made their rates to correspond, 
we are not informed, but the probability is that the competition 
for business has had a tendency to keep the rates down on this 
exposed property, as it has in other localities. It will take a 
long time for the companies to recoup their losses by this one 
fire from premiums on stock yard property. This would be a 
good time to advance rates in that locality. 


Tue second article of the series on Life Insurance, by Theo- 
dore Wehle, appears in the September number of The Popular 
Science Monthly. The first article dealt with the history of life 
insurance, while the second one treats especially of comparative 
mortality and the several tables of mortality that are made use 
of by life insurance companies. We said of the first article 
that it was not calculated to arouse public interest in the subject, 
for few persons cared to read about the rise and progress of life 
insurance. The second article is even more dry and technical 
than the first, and will find fewer readers. It is in no sense 
an article calculated to attract the attention of the masses to a 
matter of such yital importance to them as life insurance. A 
few actuaries and students of life insurance will read the article, 
not because it contains anything new or fresh—for all there is 
of it may be found in the text-books—but because they feel it to 
be a duty to read everything written on the subject. Thus far 
Mr. Webhle has failed to fulfill the promise with which he started 
out, which was, virtually, to treat the subject of life insurance 
from a popular standpoint, and to put his arguments in such 
form as to attract the attention of general readers. Artemus 
Ward, or some other famous humorist, once said that a man 
always wrote best regarding that of which he knew least. Mr. 
Wehle is evidently too much of an expert in life insurance to 
write on the subject in such a manner as to popularize it. 





An article published in THz Sprcrator of recent date on 
Cotton as a Special Hazard, has attracted considerable attention 
and favorable remark. The blind manner in which cotton is 
dealt with by insurers is certainly at variance with the intelligence 
with which other branches of the business are treated by them. 
Many letters have been received from Southern correspondents 
congratulating THe SpEcTATOR on the position taken. We 
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quote from one writer as follows: ‘‘ Cotton rates, especially in 
warehouses throughout the South, are entirely inadequate. 
Through competition they have been forced far below the safety 
point, and these risks cannot be regarded as desirable until some 
important change is inaugurated. ‘Nearly all the warehouses in 
the interior are built so as to confine a fire, rendering it almost 
impossible to fight it from the outside of the building. In New 
Orleans there are openings in the walls at every shed or sub-div- 
ision, with doors hinging outward, which much diminishes the 
hazard. But at Memphis and other points, this wise provision 
receives no attention.” 





Last week we printed extracts from the New York Fire and 
Marine Insurance report for 1881, and in the present issue we 
give excerpts from Part II., the Life and Casualty Report. The 
text matter introducing the statistics gives evidence of careful 
study and reflection on the status of life insurance at the present 
time, and brings the book into pleasing contrast with the annual 
reports issued during the John F. Smyth regime. It was Mr. 
Smyth’s custom to present the bare statistics of the year to the 
public, with no word of introduction or comment whatever. 
Superintendent Fairman makes a feature—and a commendable 
one too—in stating briefly the present condition of each of the 
various New York life companies now in the hands of receivers. 
Tue SpEcTAToR is in constant receipt of letters from policy- 
holders and others requesting just such information, and it is to 
be hoped that the Department will pay more attention to this 
important subject in the future than it has in the past. In view 
of the probable revision, by the State, of its standard for reserves 
on a lower basis of interest, an augmentation of the cost of life 
insurance to policyholders in the future, under new contracts, is 
predicted by Mr. Fairman. A list of New York life companies 
which have ceased doing business from 1859 to December 31 
last, with cause of retirement, is included in the report, the pre- 
paration of which was probably done at the expense of consid- 
erable research. A list is also given of the life insurance com- 
panies of other States which have ceased doing business in New 
York State since 1859. 





A TELEGRAM published in the daily papers says that the 
Attorney-General has advised Superintendent Fairman, of the 
Insurance Department, that all societies, associations and organ- 
izations that do not limit their operations to payments upon the 
decease, sickness or physical disability of a member, are amen- 
able to the general insurance laws, and are not governed by the 
co-operative act known as chapter 256 of the laws of 1881. 
This will prevent the issuance of endowment certificates by 
such institutions. The Hartford Life and Annuity, of Hart- 
ford, the Fidelity Mutual Aid Association, of Philadelphia, and 
the Mutual Health and Benefit League, of Worcester, Mass., 
are understood to be operating in New York State without a 
ceitificate of authority from the Superintendent. If these com- 
panies are doing business in defiance of law, why does the 
Superintendent of Insurance permit it? His attention has been 
repeatedly called to what they were doing, and he would have 
little difficulty in procuring evidence to that effect. In fact, we 
are informed that the companies are anxious to contest the 
question of the legality of their transactions any time the Super- 





intendent will bring suit against them. That their methods are 
delusive and an imposition on the public has been abundantly 
demonstrated ; they are scarcely better than the graveyard com. 
panies of Pennsylvania, with which they have much in com- 
mon. The Superintendent has declared in his recent report 
that what these companies offer is not life insurance, as they 
offer no guarantees for the fulfillment of their promises, but the 
fact that they claim to be life insurance companies, and Operate 
as such, makes them amenable to the law. Why no steps have 
been taken to compel them either to do business legitimately or 
to retire from the field is a question that has puzzled every one 
who knows what they are doing. If Superintendent Fairman 
has the power to put a stop to this deceptive assessment busi- 
ness, he should do so; if he has not, that fact should be made 
known, that a remedy may be supplied. 





WaAsHINGTON I. BuTLER, an attorney-at-law, contributes a 
lengthy communication te The Independent relative to the sur- 
plus held by the various life insurance companies. He starts 
off by asking the question, ‘‘ to whom does the surplus in life 
insurance belong?” and on this conundrum bases an argument 
to show that the surplus belongs to the policyholders, arguing 
that each claim, as it matures, should receive its proportion ot 
the surplus. The letter bears evidence that he is attorney for a 
widow who has brought suit against one of the companies to 
recover the proportion of surplus that, as alleged, should accrue 
to the policy on her husband’s life in addition to the amount for 
which he was insured. Having undertaken to bring this matter 
into court Mr. Butler seeks, through the press, to create a pub- 
lic sentiment in favor of the claim of his client. His argument 
substantially is that policyholders in mutual companies are part- 
ners in business, and that each one is entitled to a share of the 
profits, the surplus accumulated being in this instance regarded 
as profits. The business of life insurance is a precarious one, 
and experience has demonstrated that, to secure absolutely the 
rights of all interested, it is necessary to carry a surplus pro- 
portioned to the amount of liabilities, to meet emergencies. An 
epidemic or a financial crisis is liable to be precipitated upon 
the country at any moment, converting possible liabilities of in- 
rance companies into positive claims, or so depreciating the 
value of the assets as to cause a loss. Hence, it is not only the 
part of wisdom but it is absolutely necessary that a large sur- 
plus should be maintained. But suppose the surplus or so- 
called profits, to be divided regularly, and that a financial panic 
should make the companies insolvent—would the policyholders 
then regard themselves as partners, and come forward to assume 
their share of the loss? Not much. It has been demonstrated 
in too many instances that when a life company becomes em- 
barrassed, the policyholders are the first to cry it down, and, in- 
stead of coming forward to help tide it over its difficulties, they 
rush into court and so hopelessly entangle it in the meshes of 
the law that ruin is inevitable. It is a poor partnership that 
will not work both ways—that is eager to enjoy the profits of 
the business but unwilling to bear any of its burdens. Mr. Butler 
will probably find before he gets through with his suit that the 
courts recognize the necessity of company managers providing 
for the interests of the greatest number of parties in interest in 
preference to the interests of a single individual. If the view 
Mr. Butler presents should prevail, companies would be pre- 
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cluded from accumulating a surplus, and would be at the mercy 
of every commercial or financial panic that might come, for 
policyholders would insist upon a division of profits as fast as 
they accrued. A life insurance policy is a contract by which 
both parties to it are bound; the holder pays his premiums and 
js guaranteed a certain sum in a certain contingency ; he enjoys 
dividends during the life of the policy, and when the policy be- 
comes a claim, it is good for the amount specified on its face. 
To award it a share of the surplus accumulated for the protec- 
tion of all policyholders would be to deprive them of the se- 
curity a wise and necessary management has thrown around 
them. As to what is to become of the surplus finally is a ques- 
tion that seems to be answered by those companies that have 
gone out of business ; it is consumed in settling up the affairs of 
the company, paying off its liabilities, after it has been deprived 
of its income. If any one of our life companies were to sus- 
pend to-morrow and go into liquidation, its income would cease 
at once, yet it would take years to make an equitable adjust- 
ment with all its policyholders. The expense of such adjust- 
ment would have to be deducted from the amounts due policy- 
holders unless there was a sufficient surplus to enable the 
adjusters to pay all claims in full and the expensesof liquidation 
in addition. Our courts have heretofore recognized the neces- 
sity of life companies maintaining a surplus corresponding to 
their liabilities, and the courts may be trusted to enforce the 
equitable rights of every claimant, at the same time protecting 
the interests of all others. Mr. Butler embraces the opportunity 
offered by the discussion of this question to bring in a large 
amount of misrepresentation of the Mutual Life, and consider- 
able personal abuse of its president, matter that is always ac- 
ceptable to The Independent, and, probably, was inspired by 
the immaculate editor of that journal. Mr. Bowen would be 
far better employed in refunding that $6000 he borrowed of the 
insolvent Universal Life than in publishing articles calculated 
to injure companies he knows to be perfectly solvent, but which 
do not respond favorably to his applications for pecuniary ac- 
commodations. 








INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE EXPENSES. 


HE recent suit brought by the Prudential Assurance 
Company, of London, against the Western Provident 
Association has caused considerable comment,’and the disjointed 
statements and incomplete facts brought out in the trial have 
formed the basis for an attack from certain quarters upon the 
first named institution. The Daily Indicator, of New York, in 
a recent elaborate article, thinks it has discovered “‘ some rather 
unpleasant facts regarding the institution and its management.” 
It does not allege or intimate that the management is dishonest, 
that the company is not perfectly solvent, or that it does not pay 
its losses promptly and honorably. The chief thing it finds to 
criticise is the “enormous expense” at which the business is 
conducted. Quite. inconsistently, however, towards the close of 
the same article, the writer intimates that the dividends to 
stockholders are something stupendous. How the money can 
all be paid out for expenses and, at the same time be retained 
for stockholders, the company continuing solvent, is not easy for 
us to understand, and we think the newspaper in question, as 





well as the Attorney General from whose speech it quotes, get 
decidedly muddled when they treat the increase in the company’s 
‘insurance fund,” from 1876 to 1880, as a sum to be divided 
among the stockholders. The increase spoken of is nothing 
more nor less than the increase in its annual premium income, 
without deduction for expenses, losses or reserve. How true it 
is that “a little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” There has, 
at one time or another, been a great deal of nonsense said about 
the Prudential and its system of insurance, by those who do not 
understand it. Nobody can suppose that a policy for $50, upon 
which premiums have to be collected at the member’s house 
fitty-two times a year, can be taken care of at as low a rate of 
expense as a policy for $5000, upon which the premium is pay- 
able but once annually, and that in advance. In every branch 
of business the small buyer pays higher for his goods than the 
large one. It is an inevitable result of the laws of trade and 
commerce. Nevertheless, the poor man must buy in small 
quantities or he cannot buy at all. The question is shall he be 
enabled to buy in such quantities as his limited means permit. 
Some years since Henry Harben, the then Secretary of the 
Prudential, read a paper upon his company before the Institute 
of Actuaries. At its close this very phase of the company’s bus- 
iness came up. Such eminent actuaries as Messrs. Brown, 
Bailey, Walford, Sprague and others participated in the discus- 
sion and there seemed to be no dissent from the views uttered 
by some of them that the expense was entirely proper, was in- 
separable from the business, and that if the laboring man 
wanted exceptional privileges he must expect to pay for them, 
This is the true and sensible view to be taken of this matter. 

The suggestion of The Indicator, that insurance should be es- 
tablished and carried on by the co-operation of employers, 
has been again and again tried and proved a failure. No suc- 
cess can be obtained except through the aid of a well organized 
and systemized agency department. The men employed for 
this work must be paid. Some years ago the Prudential made 
the experiment in one of its large districts of offering a rebate 
to those of its members who would go to the office and pay their 
premiums. The experiment was a failure and had to be aban- 
doned. ‘The effort of the government to introduce insurance 
among the working classes in England utterly failed. Man- 
agers of a company like the Prudential have every inducement 
to keep the expenses down to the lowest point possible, and we 
think it fair to assume they do so. We believe the Prudential 
has been an inestimable blessing to the working men of Eng- 
land, and that the companies engaged in the same line of busi- 
ness here will prove of like advantage to our people. 





NEW YORK INSURANCE REPORT, 


N last week’s issue of Tue SPECTATOR we gave copious ex- 
tracts from advance sheets of the report of Superintendent 
Fairman as to the condition of the insurance companies doing 
a fire, and fire and marine insurance business in this State. We 
understand that it is solely the fault of the State Printer and not 
the Insurance Superintendent, that this report, due April 1, is 
not issued till the last of August. If we asked the State Printer 
why this delay, he would probably reply that if the legislative 
mill insists on running for six months in the year, and grinding 
out daily a full grist of laws, his hands are so full of legis- 
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lative business that he cannot attend to requirements of the de- 
partments. Whatever of value there would have been in the 
tabular statements, based upon the annual reports of the com- 
panies, contained in the Superintendent’s report is destroyed by 
the delay in presenting them tothe public, for private enterprise 
long ago published these statements and has since given to the 
world the results of six months’ subsequent business. In fact, 
underwriters are so far advanced inthe business of 1881, that 
they have forgotten the figures of 1880, and it is now too late for 
them to draw inspiration or entertainment from the long-delayed 
annual report of the Superintendent. 

Superintendent Fairman evidently believes that his duty to 
the public does not end with the compilation in tabular form of 
the reports of the companies, but considers it within his pro- 
vince to make deductions from the tabulated statements and 
put these in such form that the general public can comprehend 
them. Hence he devotes a few pages to comments on the busi- 
ness of fire underwriting and to making suggestions more or 
less valuable. While there is nothing new in the comments he 
makes or the suggestions he puts forth, it is nevertheless grati- 
fying to find that Mr. Fairman is making a study of the subject 
of underwriting and proposes to give the public the benefit of 
the knowledge he acquires. A good many persons may be in- 
duced to read what he says who would never think of studying 
the many pages of figures presented in the report and drawing 
their own conclusions therefrom. Insurance has become so 
much of a necessity that nearly everybody has to buy more or 
less of it, and, not having the time or patience to study the 
character and financial standing of the many companies having 
it for sale, they depend upon the Superintendent of Insurance 
to keep them informed as to the trustworthiness of the com- 
panies. The more concisely he can do this the better they are 
pleased ; in fact, if he will simply warn the public when a com- 
pany becomes untrustworthy, and take measures to prevent it 
from deceiving them, tax-payers will be satisfied with his ser- 
vices and give him credit for fulfilling his official mission. If 
Mr. Fairman’s report comes too late to be of practical service 
to the public he is at least entitled to the credit of issuing his 
charts promptly at the beginning of each half year, and giving 
then such statistical information as is furnished him. 

In commenting upon certain evil practices that characterize 
the business of underwriting, Mr. Fairman apparently thinks 
over-insurance the greatest of them. So far as these evil prac- 
tices have a baneful effect upon the public we believe he is 
correct. Over-insurance is not only a source of great loss to 
insurance capitalists, but it has had an immense influence in 
corrupting the public, and making rascals of many men who 
might otherwise have remained honest. The excessive liber- 
ality shown by companies in writing policies upon property at 
more than its value at very low rates has proved, in hundreds 
of instances, too strong a temptation to be resisted ; stimulating 
the covetousness of the individual to such an extent as to de- 
velop criminal proclivities and make him an incendiary. Nota 
week passes that cases of this kind are not recorded in the pub- 
lic press, and if the adjusters would make public the numerous 
instances in which they compromise losses because they 
find evidence that the insured set fire to his own premises, 
a very decided addition to the history of crime in this country 
would be the result. Underwriters appreciate the magnitude 
of this evil more fully than any one else, and, while they are 
also the greatest sufferers by it, they do not seem inclined to 





apply the remedy. If they were the only sufferers by it it 
would not be worth while giving any attention to the subject of 
over-insurance, but when it tempts to the commission of crimes 
that involves the lives and property of others some legal re. 
straint should be placed upon it. 

The greatest evils the companies suffer from at present are 
inadequate rates and excessive commissions. Millions of dol- 
lars of insurance capital are exposed to constantly increasing 
fire hazards, while those whose property it is do not receive as 
much compensation for the risk as they would if they put their 
money in other business enterprises where there was compara- 
tively little risk of losing it. This is a matter for which the 
managers of companies are responsible. They have been en- 
gaged in sucha reckless competition for business that rates 
have been made a secondary consideration. That rates are 
much too low is conceded by every one engaged in the business, 
yet every effort made, looking to unison of action to advance 
them, has been thwarted by a few reckless managers who have 
nothing to lose by the present competition and could not hold 
their ground against respectable companies if all were bound by 
a tariff of rates. For this reason, all attempts to form a tariff 
association have failed. We have heretofore expressed surprise 
that the respectable companies, largely in the majority, do not 
of themselves combine independent of the “ gorillas,” and, by 
united action, make unremunerative competition obnoxious. 
They can do so if they will but attempt it, and they can be as- 
sured that they will have the earnest support of the entire in- 
surance press. A few cheap companies have contrived to keep 
the business in a demoralized condition for several years, 
neither making money for themselves nor permitting others to 
do so. They have held the field long enough, and it only needs 
a vigorous and combined effort on the part of the respectable 
and conservative companies to shake them off and control the 
business. It is this same class of cheap and reckless companies 
that has run up the commissions to agents and brokers far be- 
yond what is either necessary or equitable. When twenty-five, 
thirty and even forty per cent commissions are paid for new 
business, it is but another way of cutting rates, as the agent or 
broker is expected to give the excess of commissions to the in- 
sured in the way of a rebate. Such excessive commissions are 
not desired by the agents or brokers, as it serves only to com- 
plicate their business without increasing their profits. They 
would be satisfied with a uniform commission of fifteen per 
cent and no rebate, and their clients would not hesitate to pay 
advanced rates if the companies insisted upon them. Combined 
action, however, to secure reforms in the business seems im- 
possible, and we presume the companies will continue doing 
business at unremunerative rates until a great conflagration 
arouses stockholders to the fact that heavy drafts have been 
made upon their surplus to meet expenses and dividends, and 
that an inroad upon capital must be made to pay losses. This 
is a subject Superintendent Fairman cannot well treat of in his 
report ; he deals with their financial condition as he finds it, 
and it is immaterial to him whether a company makes or loses 
money so long as it remains solvent. It is nevertheless a public 
calamity when the millions of dollars invested in any enterprise 
are not made profitable. Capital should earn something, and 
when it fails to do so, the-entire community suffers. We trust 
the day is not far distant when insurance stockholders will in- 
sist upon certain reforms being made that will make a decided 
improvement in the business of underwriting. 
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SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


WueEN the merchants are busy then the fire insurance companies begin 
to complain, and recently some very heavy warehouse lines have been 
dropped because the assured have sold goods so rapidly as to lessen 
the amount required. In one instance a line of $275,000 expiring on the 
goth inst. was all dropped. The companies which have been stiffening 
warehouse rates, because of the increased demand expected this season, 
have softened very sensibly within a fortnight, and even in the Hudson 
river stores where seventy-five cents was asked and less than that refused 
four months ago, companies are glad now to accept lines at fifty-five 
or sixty cents. Somebody is bound tobe disappointed in the demand for 
insurance this fall or else the signs most miserably fail. 


% *% % 


Tue limitation of night work privileges on manufacturing policies 
is beginning to trouble the brokers who have heretofore slipped in these 
little jokes on the companies without notice. There is occasionly a row 
about the question, but the companies as a rule are pretty firm. The poli- 
cies of the Harlin & Hollingsworth manufacturing company of Wilmington, 
Delaware, have been undergoing a severe agitation on account of compa- 
nies desiring to limit night work or charge extra premiums, but there have 
been some concessions in consideration of the fact that the parties some- 
times have to work nights in ship repairs. The privileges on policies 
covering goods in bleacheries are subject to extra charge although the 
assured, who are outsiders, have no control on the premises covered. 


AccoRDING to popular report there is said to be a sensation in store 
in connection with the representative of a new English company whose 
statement is not yet filed in Albany. A few weeks will suffice to deter- 
mine whether the event predicted or the mysterious method of reaching it 
is the most sensational, 

* te * 

Ir looks funny to see a company palpably on the wane, with a net sur- 
plus steadily declining and so small as to lead its own friends to look out 
every half year for animpairment of capital, now going into the business 
of reducing its best city risks one half and taking lines on North Carolina 
and Texas risks as wildly, almost, as if recklessness out of town were in- 
tended as an offset to conservatism in the city. Just such a spectacle as 
that has been witnessed in the operations of a city company within a 
week, 

* % * 

By the common courtesy of companies, when a risk has once been 
written the policy is allowed to stand until expiration, unless the risk be 
increased or some previously unknown moral hazard be discovered which 
affected the question of hazard; any other cause is subversive of the 
principles which should guide the management of any respectable office. 
But there has been an instance lately where a company, having a risk on 
a building on Broadway at sixty cents, canceled the policy having a half 
year to run and took a line on stock at eighty for the avowed purpose of 
getting the higher rate. Is that underwriting? 


* * *& 


Tue other day The Fire Record was received with an announcement of 
a fire in the sash and blind factory of Kenyon & Newton in Brooklyn of 
with a reported loss of $100,000. Of course the companies interested 
were in a ferment at once, but recovered their composure when informed 
that the loss had been settled for the sum of $125; in fact there was no 
no claim on the companies whatever. 


* * *% 


A cITy company was in suspense on Saturday last. Two days before a 
re-insurance had been accepted, and a binding slip signed, covering a line 
on the John C, Hately pork-packing establishment near the Union Stock 
Yards of Chicago, On Friday night the property burned. The office in 
question had not delivered a policy, but it was ready for delivery, and the 
ridiculous hesitation manifested in retarding the delivery was amusing. 
The re-insured company was equally anxious to obtain the policy and 
Sent around the premium to prevent quibbles. Will it be believed that 
the cashier of the other company refused to receive it? By afternoon 





better counsels prevailed, and the policy, although covering a loss, was de- 
livered. The prospect of salvage is all that affords ground for happi- 


ness. 
*% * * 


MANAGER-GENERAL MCLAREN, of the Royal, was in the city a few days 
ago but has gone West and South to be absent six or seven weeks. His 
last annual report is an interesting document, and the way he retorts upon 
another English office for its comparison of reserves, etc., is one of the hap- 
piest hits in recent company literature. The Royal is a bad company to 
tackle in the way of comparisons. 

* * % 


TuERE has been an unusual rush of Southerners in town lately, and the 
fire insurance companies have done their best to make these brunette gen- 
tlemen comfortable and happy. Now the big companies are threatened 
with a still greater raid upon their time and attention, as a meeting has 
been held at the Continental office to consider the expediency of inviting 
the Western Underwriters Union to hold its next session in New York. 
When the gay and festive youths from Chicago and St. Louis come this 
way (at the expense of the companies, of course), there will be music in 
the air. If Coney Island weather lasts, the boys will have to take in the 
beach, and if it doesn’t, why, they will have to have their fun in the parks, 
Give the Western specials and ‘‘ generals” a chance. 


* % % 


MANAGER PHILLIPs, of the City of London, has gone to Montreal, 
Chicago and San Francisco, and expects to return to the city about the 
last of September, by which time the whole question of the American 
agency will be settled, and we shall know whether the people who persist 
in declaring that an ‘‘ arrangement” has been made by which John C. 
Paige, of Boston, is to be the manager of the company in spite of his 
denials, are right or wrong. In this matter there seems to be a dogged 
determination to stick to the first story nilly-willy, and when two brokers or 
secretaries meet, and one of them says that Mr. Paige denies the soft im- 
peachment, the other pulls down the cover of his eye and says knowingly, 
‘*do you see any emerald there?” This is as good asa chromo advertise- 
ment for the two Ps—Phillips and Paige. 

it # 

Tue latest thing in Cony Island insurance is a privilege asked for by 
the assured owner of a small restaurant near Cable’s, which read as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Privilege to roast clams on the place without prejudice.” We 
hope the companies that granted it will get some of the clams when they 
pay for the big roast. 

* * % 


THE patrol returns furnish some curious comparisons. The companies 
lead in the following order: Liverpool and London and Globe, German 
American, Royal, Greenwich, Commercial Union and Continental. The 
descent from the latter is so rapid we cannot give details. The most 
striking feature of the list is the absurdly small sums reported by several 
of the city and agency companies compared with the large sums reported 
by others. The smaller returns indicate that the companies have not yet 
learned the art of running branch offices and paying high commissions, 
The totals are gratifying as showing an increase in receipts. 

+ * *& 


A NUMBER of moral gentlemen, who wish the honor of representing En- 
glish companies, have become impressed with the idea that there is to be a 
wholesale migration of these companies to our shores within a few months, 
and are consequently bothering themselves and their friends in this city 
to lay pipes for rural agencies in the near future. We are informed that 
one well-known firm receives an average of two of these letters per day, 
enquiring when this or that unrepresented English company will begin to 
issue policies. It is only fair to say that nine-tenths of these rumors or- 
iginate in England and are transmitted by mail to this city whence they 


rapidly spread. 








—lInsurance against accidental break-downs is the object of a com- 
pany, it is said, now operating successfully at Manchester, Eng. One result of 
this new organization will be to lessen railroad annoyances, its inspection system 
including the investigation of accidents, leading to and remedying the cause of 


break-downs. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


A Big Blaze—The Evil Results of Cigar Smoking—The Death-bed Business—Col- 
lapse of the Delaware State Fire and Marine Insurance Company—Marriage-bed 
Insurance—Items of Interest. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

SINCE my last letter we have had a first-class fire, which resulted in 
roasting two men to charred cinders, scorching a fire department horse so 
badly that the hair on his off-side was all singed to the hide and the sight 
of his right eye destroyed, and the destruction of a quarter of a million 
dollars worth of property. This fire originated in the large fruit ware- 
house Nos. 50, 52 and 54 North Delaware avenue, the building having 
been recently erected by the Hopkins estate, of Baltimore, at a cost of 
$40,000; the building was six stories in height, and when the two end 
walls fell, not in but outward, they went crashing with terrific force on 
the adjoining buildings, 180 feet of old-fashioned dwelling houses, located 
in Arch street, between Delaware avenue and Water street, and on the 
business houses on the south side of the warehouse. The fire begun 
about six o’clock in the morning, and although the harbor boat ‘‘ Stokley” 
was within two blocks of the warehouse at the time, it was practically 
useless owing to the repeated bursting of the hose in use by the harbor 
boat. 

Among the companies sustaining the heaviest losses are the following, 
wi h risks as stated: Royal, $15,000; Liverpool and London and Globe, 
Commercial Union, Western, of Toronto; Hartford Fire Association, 
Reliance, Lumbermens, United Firemens, Queen, England, Glens Falls, 
Newark, Park, N. Y., Citizens, N. Y., Phoenix, England, La Confi- 
ance, Paris and American, of Philadelphia, each $5000 ; Norwich Union, 
$20,000 ; Imperial and Northern, $15,000; Lancashire, Delaware Mutual, 
and Commonwealth, each $10,000, 

George and Charles Page occupied a room at No. T106 Spring Garden 
street, in this city, and on Wednesday night last, before retiring, they 
each smoked a cigar; an hour later they were awakened by smoke and 
fire in the room. George ran to the window, a third story one, and 
jumped out, and striking his head against the top of a projecting window, 
fell to the pavement insensible ; the other brother crawled through fire and 
smoke to the stairs and escaped ; both are now lying in the hospital, and 
neither is expected to recover ; the damage was about $1000 to the build- 
ing, and yet people will smoke in bedrooms, making the bed clothes 
receptacles for cigar ashes. 

The Delaware State Fire Insurance Compauy has finally collapsed. It has 
had a tough time of it but eventually had to go under. It has long beena 
rotten fraud and was so represented by The Wilmington Every Evening. 
The company sued the paper for libel, but withdrew the suit and then pub- 
lished a card signed by four of the officers of the company attacking the 
character of editor Croasdale, who in turn sued these officers for libel and 
secured a verdict for $700 against Dr. J. R. Tantum, Vice President of the 
company. The insurance company then brought suit against Croasdale 
individually and his paper for libel, laying damages at $30,000 ; the defence 
was the truth and justification in publishing itand the verdict was in favor 
of Croasdale. Since then the “rottern concern,” as The Every Evening 
characterized it, has closed it doors and given up the ghost. 

The marriage-bed insurance swindle will begin business with a rush 
in this city as soon as the Courts resume business in September. Three 
of them are organized and in the third Monday in September will file ap- 
plications for charters. The plan is to insure marriageable men and 
women, with from 1000 to 1500 in each class, and whenever a bachelor 
becomes a benedict an assessment of $1.00 will be made for his benefit 
on the remaining members. Ministers of the gospel favor the scheme for 
the reason that it is likely to create a boom in the marrying business, 
Prudent bachelors will generally, 1 presume, hunt up a partner who is 
insured in one of these companies. I should think it would stiffen the 
marriage market considerably, 

The very able charge of Judge Pearson to the Grand Jury of Dauphin 
County, Penn., last week, respecting death-bed insurance, has had no 
perceptible effect. I presume this is due to the fact that every other man 
in that county is carrying a policy on some old almshouse pauper. How 
wondrous kind a fellow-feeling makes even Grand Jurors, 





A big stone and frame barn on the farm in Christiana Hundred, New 
Castle county, that is tenanted by Aaron K. Woodward, was destroyed by 
fire on Saturday night last. Loss $5,000; uninsured. Woodward is 
the man who, in 1874, shot and killed the lad George Lukens for Stealing 
chestnuts from one of his trees. He was tried for the homicide and ac- 
quitted. At the fire assistant engineer Lukens and Ezra Lukens, chief 
director of Wilmington’s Wecacoe Company, both brothers of the victim 
of Woodward’s shot, were present and assisted in preventing the spread 
of the flames. 

Speculative insurance in this State continues as bad as ever. Men of 
the highest standing join hands with the middle and lower classes in get- 
ting insurance on the lives of aged infirm men and women. The peculiar 
and suspicious deaths of many old persons of late in different parts of 
Pennsylvania who carried *‘ graveyard” policies indicate only too clearly 
the moral results of the nefarious traffic, PENN, 


PHILADELPHIA, August 27, 1881. 





CHICAGO. 

Northwestern Association of Fire Underwriters—Prize Essays—Why Should Insur- 
ance Companies be Incorporated ?—United States Branches of the South British 
and National Insurance Companies of New Zealand—Dual Agencies and their 
Work—Incidents—Visitors. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. |] 


THREE weeks more and the grand annual love-feast and re-union of the 
special agents of the Northwest will convene at the Grand Pacific Hotel in 
this city, when the usual grist of papers, addresses and prize essays will 
be spread before the insurance fraternity through the medium of the insur- 
ance press. The question has often been asked and as often unanswered : 
‘*What good does this long programme of addresses and prize essays do 
the members and visitors who attend the meeting?” The association has, 
year by year, gradually grown from a meeting which specials came to for 
the purpose of talking over in a friendly way the thoughts which had from 
time to time entered their minds while they were passing through the 
thousand experiences of a year’s work ; from a meeting of this character 
it has come to be a gathering which members attend for the purpose of 
displaying whatever of culture and classical education it has been their 
lot to enjoy, leaving the all-important and practical questions of the day 
undiscussed, ‘‘ unhonored and unsung.” To use the apt expression of 
an old member, with whom your correspondent conversed a few days 
since, ‘‘It has grown from a debating club to be a ‘ high-toned’ literary 
society.” This expresses it exactly ; practical questions have been almost 
entirely buried beneath the long-winded and ponderous efforts of a few 
of ‘‘ them literary fellows,” who have occupied the whole time, each deliv- 
ering the ‘‘greatest effort of his life.” There have been a few good 
papers, but they have been principally the short ones, 

There is another feature which is gaining ground that is considered a 
great evil, and that is prize essays. This year there are: The Chronicle 
prize, $250; The Weekly Underwriter prize, $100; the N. C. Miller 
prize, $100, and the Alfred G. Baker prize, $100, making in all $550 to be 
offered for four prize essays, which, with the president's address and the 
annual address, will, we venture to say, occupy every moment, leaving 
no time for the discussion of practical questions. From this point of view 
I cannot see what earthly (or otherwise) good the coming meeting will 
do, except to transfer $550 from the pockets of four estimable gentlemen 
to those of four others. Of course, this estimate of the association will 
be assailed and I will be denounced as not being able to appreciate the 
benefits accruing from such an organization. Your correspondent has 
been a member of a good many ‘“‘literary societies,” and he has never 
been able to see the benefits of such membership. Debating societies are 
of an entirely different character. They enlarge one’s faculties by bring- 
ing them in direct contact and conflict with those of his fellows, and in 
this way one gets the benefit of others’ ideas as well as his own. I hope 
to see this matter brought up and thoroughly discussed at future meetings 
of the association. 

“Why need insurance companies e incorporated”? is arather new and 
peculiar question, of which, probably few underwriters have taken any 
thought.J One of the oldest underwriters in the West, and a man of large 
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experience, broached this question to your correspondent a few days ago, 
and gave some strong arguments why he thought they need not be. In- 
surance companies, as corporations, are subject to all the whims and 
prejudices of our State legislatures, while, if they were not incorporated, 
they would be entirely beyond their control, and out of reach of all the 
yarious and vexatious modes of taxation by which they are hampered. 
This question should be brought up and discussed. 

Whenever it is rumored that another foreign company intends establish- 
ing a branch in this country, every New York and Boston underwriter, 
who has any ambition to become the “ greatest living underwriter,” at once 
begins to pull the wires and try to get the company, never for one moment 
entertaining the least shadow of a suspicion that anybody outside of the 
great ‘‘own and only” New York or Boston should dream of climbing so 
highon the ladder of human greatness and magnificence as to aspire to be- 
come the manager of a “‘ big” foreign company. It will, therefore, almost 
take away the breath of those worthies to learn that two large foreign compan. 
ies intend to establish United States branches in so obscure and out-of-the- 
way a village as Chicago. Bnt it is nevertheless a fact, outrageous though 
it may seem, that the South British and National Insurance Companies 
of New Zealand, contemplate locating branches at Chicago, which will 
control all the territory east of the Rocky Mountains. Should these com- 
panies finally decide to establish United States branches, which they are 
all most certain to do, the deposit will be made in New York and the 
branch offices opened in Chicago, under the management of a well-known 
underwriter of this city. If opened, they will be in full operation by Jan- 
uary next. These two companies, with combined assets of over two mil- 
lion dollars, can certainly calculate on doing a good business, as foreign 
companies are the fashion for the present day, and for this reason, there is 
little doubt of their coming. 

At the last meeting of the Chicago Board, quite an animated discussion 
was aroused on the question of dual agencies. Many companies have al- 
ready established two agencies in this city—generally one in the board 
and one out of it. The companies which have done this, when questioned 
in regard to the matter have almost invariably replied that the questioners 
were interfering with somethicg that was none of their business. Officers 
seem determined to do as they please and agents are determined that they 
shall not, so that the trouble must come to.a head and that very soon. 

Last night witnessed the largest conflagration that has visited this city 
formany aday. The loss is estimated at not far from one million dollars. 
The bnilding burned was Hately’s packing house. The insurance on 
building and stock is about $800,000, which will be almost a total loss, 
Will give particulars later. We have had a good many visitors lately. 
Everybody comes to Chicago because it is insurance headquarters. 


Cuicaco, August 27, 1881. DELTA. 





ST. LOUIS. 


A Bad Showing for St. Louis—Its Poor Fire Protection—A Chief of Fire Department 
Who, Though a Conscientious and Enthusiastic Fireman, Has His Fauits— 
An Unconscious City Council—A Lacal Bord Costly, but Valueless—A Good 
Work for the Committee of Five to Perform. 





[ FRomM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 

It is reported in St. Louis that a committee of five prominent under- 
writers will soon visit us to look into our affairs. I hope the report is 
true, and that the committee will consist of the best men in the country 
forthe work in hand No city ever needed “looking into” as badly. I 
modestly forbear advising the coming officials how to correct matters on 
their arrival, but, as an underwriter, interested in the welfare of my com- 
pany, I take the liberty of telling them what they will find on their arrival. 
They will find a city vastly superior, in area, to Chicago—stretching along 
the river front fourteen miles, and back from the river five miles. They 
will find only twenty steam fire engines to protect all this vast territory, 
and in that portion of the city where the heavy business interests are cen- 
tered, the nearest engine-house to the river seven blocks distant. They 
will find one of the poorest fire departments in America, though they will 
also find every business man here ready to resent any reflection upon the 
efficiency of the department. They will find a city with a water supply 
adequate for its wants five years ago: six-inch pipes where they should 
be fifteen ; one fire-plug where there should be three or four; one fir. 





alarm box where there should be two; the plugs in that portion of the 
city along the valley of the old mill creek stopped up with the mud that 
naturally settles down to the lowest places in the pipes; hose that is 
bought on the “bid” system from the lowest bidder, and that bursts at every 
fire ; no remedy at hand at any fire for bursted hose ; no discipline whatever 
at a fire, but every man yelling and doing as he pleases; no Fireman 
directing his stream at the base of the fire if it happen to be above the 
ground floor, but standing on the street and letting the spray from his 
hose drop down like rain on the top of the fire ; no fire put out unti] the 
building where it starts is gone, and very frequently not till the buildings 
on both sides and across the street are gone also. It has been the case here 
several times while the department has been going home froma fire for it to 
break out afresh and do 1s much harm as before the department first came. 
They will find the chief a pleasant, sober, honorable, conscientious, en- 
thusiastic fireman, ready to admit that the department is too small, the 
water supply inadequate, and the city authorities niggardly in their 
appropriations ; but at the same time believing his department the best 
and best managed in America, and that no city can teach him or them 
anything about his business. He claims to get toa fire as quick as any 
department, and perhaps he does ; but he does not get the alarm generally 
until the harm is all done, and when he gets to the fire he don’t get down 
to effective work. He ignores insurance interests totally, and when a 
little judgment would save the insurers and insured water damage, he de 
luges everything in sight, and then reasons that if he had let the fire get 
away from him the people would blame him: But he is honest in all his 
opinions. A city council will be found not aware of how far behind other 
cities St. Louis is in her fire department, and when told of it, not willing 
to increase its efficiency by the proper appropriation of funds, or perhaps 
not able to do so on account of the revenue being limited by Jaw. So 
much for the city. They will find insurance interests worse than deplor- 
able. A board that costs $6000 a year to run it, and not worth six cents ; 
a secretary with a salary of $3000 per annum, and his horse’s board, who 
has not earned three cents of that salary for three years; a schedule of 
rates that is so elastic and so accommodating to each man who uses it, 
that it is a farce ; no attention whatever paid by agents to what are sup- 
posed to be existing rates, but a general scramble for business; no meeting 
of the board for two years, and no effort made by any agent to correct the 
evils, because St. Louis is an “ excepted city”; not one sing'e instance in 
two years of a rate being raised on any city risk, but ten thousand instances 
of their being repeatedly lowered ; not a mercantile risk or special hazard 
in the city paying the rate it should pay in view of the deficient fire de- 
partment ; not a single bond of sympathy or interest recognized as bind- 
ing among so-called board agents, who are all in a go-as-you-please race 
for low rates. 

These are some of the things the committee of five will find on their 
arrival here. If in their wisdom they shall decide to form a board here 
which shall mean something, and when formed will see to it that the com- 
panies composing it mean to compel their agents to be faithful, and if they 
will make an effort to prevent our risks being written in New York at 
less than our rates, and if they will insist on absolute non-intercourse 
with non-board agents, then I for one will be glad to lend my assistance 
to them ; but as things are going now I am daily more and more inclined 
to take myself and my following out among the wild-cats and go for 
scalps. JUNIPER. 


St. Louis, August 29, 1881. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


STATUS OF THE DEFUNCT CHICAGO LIFE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.} 

WE have in our hands a policy of the Chicago Life Insurance Company, 
of Chicago, IIl., and would like to know whether it is worth a red cent or 
not. It isa twenty-years’ endowment, upon which the premiums for eight 
years have been paid. The surrender value on July 7, 1877, according to 
the receiver, was $260.99. The insured still lives ; how is it with the in- 
surer? Has it hopelessly, irretrievably and finally gone where the wood- 
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bine twineth and left no twine behind by which to trace its track, or stretch 

its neck? Has the company been finally wound up and gone out of exist- 

ence? Loren & COLVILLE, Attorneys at Law. 
Co.umsus, O., August 29,1881. 


[Since the Chicago Life has been insolvent, the receiver has paid one 
dividend (ten per cent) to the policyholders on claims presented. The 
beneficiary of the above-mentioned policy should have participated in this 
dividend, if he did not. The policy, if its value be as good as stated, will 
yet bring some return ; it may be many months, however, before anything 
can be realized on it, for receivers of corporations are included in that 
species of the human race which can neither be hurried nor brought to 
terms against their will. A bill was recently filed by the receiver of the 
Chicago Life to recover certain dividends paid the stockholders during 
the latter period of the company’s existence. Auditor Swigert, of Illinois, 
courteously informs us on inquiry that this bill has not yet been passed 
upon by the Court. It will probably come to issue sometime in the fall. 
The receiver and his attorney are strongly of the opinion that they will be 
able to recover these dividends for the benefit of the auditors. Another 
bill has also been filed by the receiver, by which he seeks to recover from 
the directors of the company the deficit between the assets and liabilities, 
on the ground of negligence in the discharge of their duty as trustees. 
This suit has not yet come to trial, and the result cannot be confidently 
predicted. The receiver expects to pay ten-per cent dividend this fall, 
which will make the second since insolvency, and thinks he will be able 
to close up the estate during 1882. It is believed that the assets will pay 
not less than forty per cent of the claims, including the ten per cent divi- 
dend already paid.—Editor Tue SpectTarTor. | 


COMPANIES AND AGENTS, 


The Royal Insurance Company. 


THE report presented to the shareholders at the annual meeting, on 
August 5, at Liverpool, shows that the year 1880 was one of the best business years 
the Royal Insurance Company ever experienced. In the fire department the fire 
premiums for the period amounted to £833,078 and the losses to £432,366. The 
net profit of this department was £188,624. The total income from premiums in 
the life department amounted to £247,190, and the interest received on investments, 
exclusive of that on the annuity funds, was £97,035. In the annuity branch the 
purchase money received for new annuities, together with the premiums on con- 
tingent annuities, amounted to £39,080, and the interest to £8,140. The assets of 
the company are shown to have aggregated £4,761,557 at the end of the year. 
From 1875 to 1880 alone the Royal has added £1,035,592 to its funds. The com- 
company’s condition in the United States was never better. Its managers are able 
men, and the bulk of business done on this side of the water forms an important 
part of the company’s total showing. 





The Canada Fire and Marine Insurance Company. 


A CAREFUL estimate of the business of the Canada Fire and Ma- 
rine Insurance Company, of Hamilton, done during the present year shows a 
moderate but palpable profit in the face of unusually heavy fire losses. Several 
thousand dollars have been added to the surplus reported on the first of January. 
The company’s patronage continues to extend, its books showing gross premiums 
considerably in excess of the amount taken in during the same period last year. 
The Canada Fire and Marinejis ably managed by John Winard, the president, and 
Charles Cameron, the managing director. Mr. Cameron is a thorough under- 
writer, conversant as fully with matters pertaining to the field as to the office. The 
company stands high in the estimation of the insuring public in all places where it 
is known, and its policies are known to have frequently been asked for in preferenc2 
to the best English companies in Canada. 





The London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company, 


For a Company which has been doing business in the United States 
but two years, the large business commanded at present by the London and Lan- 
cashire Fire Insurance Company excites note and comment. It is evident from the 
face of the recent semi-annual statement that the company’s interests over here are 
in the hands of able managers, whose efforts are bringing it up to a degree of 





efficiency equal to that of any fire insurance company doing business in this country 
The assets of the United States Branch are shown by the recent statement to have 
been $1,082,719 on June 30, which forms no small part of the $2,700,568 total 
assets reported from the home office at Liverpcol. A year and a half ago the 
assets of the London and Lancashire in this country amounted to but $775,003, 
and during the first six months alone of this year they increased $70,000. The com- 
pany owns surplus over all liabilities in this country of $562,146. This net surplus 
increased during the first six months of the year over $60,000. The company was 
organized in 1861 and has paid $10,493,689 to policyholders during its existence for 
losses by fire. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Life Insurance in New York During 1881. 


THE life insurance report for 1881, issued by the New York Insurance 
Department, advanced sheets of which are at hand, shows that 10,986 policies were 
issued on the lives of New York State residents during 1880, giving $28,022,181 in. 
surance. The premiums received in New York State were $10,153,691; the losses 
paid, $6,097,394, and the losses incurred, $5,964,243. The receipts of the Insur- 
ance Department during the fiscal year aggregated $82,077, out of which were 
expended $63,922, leaving an excess of $18,155. 

Extracts and condensed extracts are given below of Superintendent Fairman’s in- 
troductory remarks : 


The business of lite insurance has become one of the established and settled in- 
stitutions of the country. It was perhaps inevitable in passing through the fires of 
experiment and speculation incident to the extraordinary condition of affairs dur- 
ing the past twenty or twenty-five years that, some failures should have occurred. 
More companies were started than the business demanded, and, as a matter of 
course, the weaker went to the wall. Some companies were managed imprudently, 
some dishonestly, and some on false principles. More than fifty companies, from 
one cause and another, have thus ceased doing business in this State in the last 
twenty years. All the New York companies now doing business, but two, have 
been carefully examined by this Department, and are believed to be, with two or 
three exceptions, in a sound and satisfactory condition. The Department hopes, 
in the near future, to make examination of such companies as have not been exam- 
ined, and subsevuently to look after any others which may seem to require it. 

Touching the examination of the Mutual Life, the Superintendent says: It is cer- 
tain that comparing the assets of the company with the assets of any company here- 
tofore examined the ratio of cost to amount of assets has been immensely less. It 
has cost less than twu dollars each to examine and verify the abstracts of seven 
thousand titles, and not in excess of two dollars and a half each to appraise the 
value of an equal number of farms, lots and buildings. The total cost of the ex- 
amination was estimated by the Superintendent in commencing the work at thirty 
thousand dollars. The work is now substantially done, and the bills are nearly all 
in and paid. The aggregate sum will be about five thousand dollars in excess of 
the original estimate of the Superintendent. The ratio of the cost of appraisals to 
the value of the property appraised has been less than one-ninety-fifth of one per 
cent, and the ratio of the entire cost of the examination to the amount of the assets 
of the company has been only about one-thirtieth of one per cent. The Superin- 
intendent feels no hesitancy in saying, on the basis of the reports made by more 
than fifty Department Appraisers, acting independently of each other, in widely 
different parts of five different States, that the mortgage securities now held by the 
company, amounting to more than fifty millions of dollars, if subjected to fore- 
closure in the aggregate, would produce, even on forced sale, at least double the 
amount loaned. It would be quite superfluous to comment on the security of in- 
vestments of which such statements can be true. The amount invested 
in these real estate mortgages in exact figures is $53,426,077.74. Add- 
ing to this the real estate owned by the company, at figures fixed by 
Department Appraisers, $7,892,020.40, we have the round sum of $61,318,098.14, 
being two-thirds of the entire assets of the company. The balance of the 
assets is invested mainly in United States bonds. and other unquestioned 
securities of similar character. The Superintendent certifies, that, upon 
examination, all these securities are duly held and owned by the Company, and 
that as a basis of ability to respond when called upon to meet any accrued or ac- 
cruing liability, they may be depended upon with absolute confidence by all policy- 
holders of the company. The total liabilities, including reserve on outstanding 
policies, are found to bz $79,954,620.26, showing surplus as to policyholders, on 
the New York standard of valuation, of $12,105,883.39. In other words, the com- 
pany is solvent, safe and sound as any human institution well can be. Long con- 
tinued years of wise and honest management by able officers have produced these 
results. In volume of business, in extent and value of assets, in solid reputation, 
and in demonstrated security against every possible contingency of doubt, it is a 
matter of honorable pride that this New York institution is conceded to rank first 
among all similar institutions ia the world. Such has been its history for more 
than a generation of time, and such is its proved condition to-day. Its work is the 
best monument for a long and honorable life spent in its service ” its faithful pre- 
sident. How absolutely and wholly he is devoted to its welfare, how unceasingly 
and unselfishly he labors in its behalf, grasping and controlling its greatest affairs, 
and watching in every item its almost infinite detail, has been made plain to this 
Department by six months of exhaustive delving through all the intricate ramifica- 
tions of its records. Every book has been open, every door has been wide, every 
record has been searched. Every step in the progress of this work has beena 
testimony of personal worth and official purity. At the close of this elaborate ex- 
amination of tnis great corporation, it is no less a pleasure than a duty to record 
this deliberate judgment, based on ascertained results, as well as of the safety of 
the company as of the qualities of head and heart which have brought it to such 
an honorable standard. It isa New York standard in Life Insurance which the 
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world may emulate, a New York achievement which the world will find difficult 
to parallel, and may safely be challenged to surpass. ; ; ' 
ndustrial insurance is somewhat new, ard is yet an experiment in this country, 
put thus far it seems to meet with success which promises well for its future growth 
and prosperity. Its scope and plan involve insurance on the lives of laboring men 
and their families for small sums ranging from a few dollars upward, and the pay- 
ment of premiums in weekly sums cf afew cents. Success in this branch of busi- 
ness is only attainable by the issuance of a vast number of policies and their diftu- 
sion in the large cities among the masses of people. One company in New York, 
the Metropolitan, has issued during the past year more than two hundred thousand 
of these policies. As the abili y of the class of people who take these policies de- 
pends entirely upon their steady employment, and upoa their habits of prudence 
and economy, there are, naturally, numerous lapses, a number for which the aver- 
age of the ordinary business is no proper criterion. The companies which appear 
to be successfully prosecuting this class of business have uniformly afforded every 
facility possible to enable the lapsed policies to be renewed again upon just and 
equitable terms, and so far there have been no complaints of policyholders in that 
direction. But such companies may not always be in the hands of men who 
will be governed by these honorable principles, and the protection to which their 
licyholders are equitably entitled should be made a matter of legal regulation. 
he law under which these companies act is the general life insurance law of the 
State. While this law does not prchibit the issuance of such policies, or the pay- 
ment of premiums in these small weekly sums, it is not believed that such a system 
was contemplated when the law was passed. It seems, therefore, that some pro- 
vision should be adopted prescribing more particular regulations and requirements 
suited to this class of business. 

Life insurance presupposes that its beneficiary is a person of sufficient income, 
and of sufficient ability to command or produce an income, to justify the expense. 
The mere possession of an income to-day which leaves a margin for the payment 
ofa premium this year, is not a safe basis upon which tot ke out a | fe insurance. 
There must be a reasonable guarantee that the payment of the premium may be 
continued during the term of the contract. There is a demonstrable and definable 
cost to liie insurance. No sane man will insure in a company, or upon a plan, 
which offers it for less, and no company can offer it for less without being justly 
chargeable with the very serious fault of dishonesty. If there is any business in the 
world where the rates shou'd be steady and reli:ble it should be in life insurance, 
which should yield to change only as all other interests yield, in comp'iance with 
the inexorable laws of finance. ‘The percentage of mortality is a fac'or essentially 
unalterable, except, perhaps, at very long intervals, when advance in hygienic 
science may add to human longevity. The income from reserves, however, is an 
equally potent factor, and one, unfortunately, far more liable to change. The 
State has already reduced the rate of legal interest one per cent, but what may be 
called the ‘‘ higher law’ of finance has reduced the current rate of interest far be- 
low that fixed by statute. If this change is to be permanent, it must lead to re- 
vision by the State of its standard for reserves, now four and a half per cent, and 
this in turn may lead to a revision, not of the tables of mortality, but of the tables 
of life insurance rates, which «re based upon the income from reserves. ‘This will, 
doubtless, augment the cost of life insurance to policyholders under new contracts, 
since a larger sum as principal or reserve will be required to produce the sum neces- 
sary to meet accruing obligations. Existing contracts must be continued, of course, 
at the rates prescribed in the contract. To those whose circumsiances in life do 
not admit of the pay ment of this cost for whatever period of years the contract ac- 
tually or possibly involves, or who have at least no reasonable prospect of ability 
to make such payment, life insurance is no more available than any other conve- 
nience or luxury. A contract of life insurance is always a dangerous one to as- 
sume, and nearly always a hard one to carry. If upon the endowment plan, it calls 
fora large sum annually, and ifon the straight lite plan, it ends only with death. 
There are many chances, indeed, against the ability of the assured to maintain his 
agreement. It is folly for people whose resources do not afford a reasonable 
guarantee of ability to carry the load, to pick it up. Before entering upon it the 
cost in all its aspects should be carefully considered. If such careful investigation 
seems to justify the venture, then no wiser investment can be made. Every one 
who can afford it should have it. If, on the other hand, such investigation fails to 
reveal the probable resources out of which the policy can be maintained, then it 
isa waste of money which ought to be « therwise appropriated. The interest and 
strength of sound and reliabie compani:s cannot be promoted by having customers 
who are constantly dropping away from it. It is quite as desirable to a life insu- 
tance company as to a bank or a merchant or a newspaper, that it should have 
patrons who pay. Those «nly can pay who have the means of payment. It is ob- 
vious, therefore, that life insurance companies must look for their business to that 
class of the community which is sufficiently indep-ndent in financial resources to 
bear the burden. 


To those thus not able to meet the greater cost of life insurance, the device of 
mutual aid associations and benevolent societies is, undoubtedly valuable. But 
these as-ociations and societies are in no sense life insurance companies, They 
furnish no guarantee for the future. ihey simply afford temporary protection 
against the uncertainties of life tor the hour andday. The slight cost connected 
with their management, that of receiving the assessment and paying over the 
b nefit, is no criterion upon which to determine the justice of the sums charged by 
aregular life company. ‘The business, the obligations, the necessiries, and the ex- 
pectations are all diff rent. They re.liy are notin compe ition with 2ach other, 
because their revenues are to be drawn from entirely different channeis. A life 
company must have a sum sufficient to pay the guaranteed amount according to 
the ascertained average of deaths at any moment when such deaths may occur. 
The sum is fixed and absolute, and no matter how long the contract may run it 
does not change. But the mutual ajd society agrees .o pay only so many dollars 
as it may have members, and the voluntary meeting of the payment of the assess- 
ment at each death determines the number of members for the next. Barring this 
Variation in the number of members all members a’e insured for the same amount. 
If the membership increases, the insurance increasrs. If the membership decreases, 
the insurance decreases. They all go up or they all go down together. The in- 
Surance to each does not depend upon what he does himself, but upon what all the 
others do. He cannot, by prompt and faithfully continued payment on his own 
Part, control in the slightest degree the sum which his family will receive in the 
event of h.s death. He has no insurance whatever. Paying himself until the expir- 
ation of his last breath the assessment for him may go sadly to protest. No one 
may respond, and if they do not there is no remedy against either the individual 
members or the soviety. It is altogether a voluntary matter. It is not insurance, 
and above all it is not life insurance. Nevertheless this class of business has be- 
come so extensive, there are so many societies and associations engaged in it, and 
the number of people whose expectations for their families in the eveat of death 
4 rep upon their honorable management is so great, that it has long seemed wise 
to bring them under some sort of official supervision. By concurrent action of the 





Department and leading representatives of many of these voluntary associations, 
such official supervision has now been enacted intolaw. Under the provisions of 
the law it will require about a year to get it in full operation. But it is believed, 
when everything shall be in working order, the result will be beneficial to all 
such associations as are worthy of public confidence. The line will be clearly and 
plainly drawn in the public mind between the two classes of insurance, and the 
survival of the fittest will eventually solve all problems in dispute. Meanwhile it 
will be the purpcse of the Department to administer the new law upon broad and 
catholic principles, to the end that there may be the least amount of friction and 
the clearest demonstration of its wisdom and usefulness. 

The pony a brief statement regarding the bankrupt lite insurance com- 

anies of New York State, where no dividend has been paid, as yet, from the 

epartment deposit. 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Edward Newcomb, Receiver, Albany, N. Y.] For the benefit of all the policy- 
holders of the Atlantic Mutual Life Insurance Company, th. re are in the hands of 
the Superintendent $100,000, United States bonds, par value ; and cash, $17,195.96. 
The referee, A. V. De Witt, reports the total habilities of the Atlantic to be $08, 
187.64. Exceptions have been taken t> his report, and the matter will be carried 
to the Court of Appeals. There are held on account of registered policyholders by 
the Department; bonds and mortgages, par value $91,642; United States bonds, 
par value, $95,550 and cash, $211,167.67. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


[John P. O'Neill, Receiver, No. 26 Nassau street, New York city.] There are 
held in the Department for the benefit of the Continental Life Insurance Company, 
United States Seeds, par value, $81,950: and cash, $39,644.20. This fund will be 
distributed to the policyholders of the Continental Life Insurance Company when 
the claims are passed upon by the court, 


EcLectTic LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


[Philo T. Ruggies, Receiver, New York city.] Claims against this company 
have been passed upon, but payment to the policyholders has not been made be- 
cause certain foreclosure proceedings that were taken by the Attorney General 
have been delayed by the defense of usury up toarecent date. A decision was 
finally rendered sustaining the claim of the Department, and one of the mortgages 
was sold under the decree of foreclosure in ey 1881. The property covered by 
the remaining mortgage will be offered for sale before May 1, 1881. The account 
of the Eclectic stands as follows: Mortgage of $40,000 foreclosed, and principal 
realized; mortgage of $28,000 premises not yet sold, and cash, $1,214.14. _Liabil- 
ities, $360,000. ’ 

GLOBE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


[James D. Fish, Receiver, corner Fulton and Nassau streets, New York city.] 
One hundred thousand dollars, par value, United States bonds, and cash, $10,- 
359.11, make up the deposit held in this Department for the general policyholders 
ot said company. For registered tage ers, United States bonds, par value, 
$260,000; New York State bonds, par value $10,000; and cash, $120,101.06, are 
held. The liabilities of thiscompany, as found by the actuary, whose report has 
lately been confirmed by the court, amount to $3,210,174, made up of registered 
policy liabilities, $287,015, and non-registered policy resources, $425,523.30. 
Other resources, $2,225, 380.09. 

Hore MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


James W. Husted, No. 25 Chambers street, New York city, has been appointed 
Réferee, and is at the present time taking testimony as to the claimants of the 
Department deposit, which consists of, mortgages, par value, $23,200; United 
States four per cent bonds, par value, $6,550 and cash, $43,928.39. All claims 
against this company should be filed with Mr. Husted. 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


[James W. Husted, Referee, No. 25 Chambers street, New York city.] Mr. 
Husted has passed on the claims to the funds of thi Company, and his report is 
now before Judge Gilbert, of Brooklyn, N. Y., for confirmation. Exceptions have 
been taken to the findings, and the Department is without informa ion whether 
the matter will be carsied to the Court of Appeals. The report of the referee has 
not been filed with the Superintendent, and he has no knowledge of the total lia- 
bilities of the company. The assets are as follows: United States bonds, par 
value, $117,850, and cash, $4,549.19. 


Nortu AMERICA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


[Henry R. Pierson, Receiver, Albany, N. Y.]| There are deposited in this De- 
partment for the protection of the general policyholders of the North America Lite 
Insurance Company, mortgages, par value, $20,800, and cash, ,022.42. The 
liabilities, as per the schedule filed with the Department, by order of the court, 
amount to $3,054,647.37. A dividend of two _ cent, or thereabouts, will be paid 
to all the policyholders of the North America by the Superintendent before January 
1, 1882. There has been paid to the Receiver under the provision of the registered 
policy law, tor distribution to the registered policyholders, $755,397-29; and there 
are remaining in the Department on registered policy account, mortgages, par 
value, $133,128, and cash, $21,155.53. 

Security Lire INSURANCE AND ANNUITY COMPANY, 


[Wm. H. Wickham, Receiver, No. 31 Pine street, New York city, N. Y.] The 
deposit of this company is as follows: Bonds and mortgages, yd value, $24,000 ; 
United States bonds, par value, $30,000; cash, $55,210.79. he liabilities have 
been found by the court to amount to $2,568,917.67. A dividend of about four and 
a half per cent will be pa d to the policyholders of this company on or about August 
1, 1881. The following is a synopsis of the payments made to receivers from sur- 
plus funds held in the Department after paying policyholders in full. 


EMPIRE MUTUAL LILE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


[John P. O'Neil, Receiver, No. 28 Nassau street, New York city.] There has 
been delivered to Mr. O'Neil, in cash, $14,615 28; with an assignment of a judg- 
ment of foreclosure of tue mortgage of Sophia D. Moore, for $4500, on account of 
the Continental Life Insurance Company, said company owning the stock of the 
Empire Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


MERCHANTS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
The stock of this company was held by the Globe Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
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any, of which James D. Fish is the receiver, Fulton, corner Nassau street, New 
Vor There has been paid to Mr. Fish, in cash, $32,317.92, together with an as- 
signment of a mortgage made by Allen Dodworth and wife, for $50,000, with in- 
terest accrued thereon, for three months and four days. 


New YorkK STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


[Henry R. Pierson, Receiver, Albany, N. Y.] There has been given, for collec- 
tion, to the receiver of this company, a morgage indebtedness, amounting to $72,- 
000, face value. On account of this claim, the receiver has paid to the superintend- 
ent $14,000 in cash. This payment enabled the Department to complete the divi- 
dend of 100 per cent, together with interest on the various amounts to the policy- 
holders. The balance derived from the sale of the property mortgaged will, after 
payment to the superintendent of about $1800 on account of an over-draft for div- 
idend, and expense of distributing the same, be held by the receiver in trust for the 
policyholders of the Guardian Mutual Life Insurance Company, of which he is the 
receiver; the Guardian having acquired the stock belonging to the New York State 
Life Insurance Company. 


RESERVE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


[Henry R. Pierson, Receiver, Albany, N. Y.] There has been paid to the re- 
ceiver of this company, cash, $7,611.03, and he has been assigned United States 
six per cent stock, par value, $20,000; and United States four and a half per cent 
stcck, par value, $3000, on account of his holding in trust the stock of the Reserve 
Mutual Life Insurance Company for the benefit of the policyholders of the Guar- 
dian Mutual Life Insurance Company. 





Fire Insurance in Georgia During 1880-81. 


AS one of the Southern States having no insurance department, an ex- 
hibit of the fire insurance business done in Georgia is seldom seen. There has 
been a considerable increase of premiums and a more satisfactory profit compared 
with the report of last year. Below is presented a tabulation of the fire premiums 
received and losses paid by the companies in Georgia for the year ending April 30, 
1881: 





Location, 





New York. $47,276.66 | $15,370.00 

es 14,867.45 | 13,007.80 

rit : 8,752.85 2,138.71 
Williamsburg City... 19,333.08 } 5,616.44 
Germania 32,294.16 | 22,345.58 


| . 7,500.05 4,940.25 
Continental 31,550.13 20,735.91 
Niagara ¥ 1. 8,109.05 4,671.23 
Westchestcr 9.594-34 2,789.29 
j 2,923.41 
Watertown . 9,239.41 
Petersburg St. Ins " 4,991.66 
Virginia Home : 14,351+22 4,020.33 
Merchants and Mechanics_.............! 20,856.95 7,624.21 
Insurance Company of North Pennsylvania. 47,677.32 18,413.85 
Franklin oad 6,474.96 
Fire Association ae 245448 24 16,051.45 
Columbus ante Mississippi. 13,130.07 8,322.43 

eA Connecticut, 8,012.34 2,168.47 

” 18,835.62 13,940.43 

13,584.14 2,406.02 
Canada, 17,909.80 8,816.67 

British America g os 20,193.74 
Scottish Union and National Scotland. 1,970.47 
Hamburg-Bremen Germany. 11,952.73 2,272.00 
Royal aa England, 45.522.19 16,541.45 
Guardian Assurance 23 12,108.39 4275-94 
Liverpool and London and Globe..-.. -- 42,925.86 15,327.66 
North British and Mercantile | : 23,053.19 19.194.10 
London and Lancashire 17%21.94 9,940.46 
13,976.00 12,668.00 

Pheenix Assurance 11,653.76 8,034.20 
Northern Assurance ats 8,408.60 35117.43 
a 8,408.60 35117.43 
London Assurance ; 17,603.73 | 6,725.00 
Queen . 24,939-40 | 9-724.00 
Commercial Insurance | 19,677.52 5,865.80 
Norwich Union 10,340.74 1,187.50 
Georgia Home Georgia. 475497-14 19,560.27 
™ 226,077.36 40,622.79 
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Insured Persons in Fear of Their Lives. 


A KNOWN case of alleged insurance crookedness in the eastern part of 
Berks County, induced your correspondent to visit Earl township, which lies over 
the county line some miles from here, and in which, it is safe to assume, there is as 
much speculation in life as in any other similar section in the commonwealth, In 
the eastern limits of the township, and beyond the summit of a high hill, stands a 
stone house which seems to have been built in sections in the midst of clumpy 
bushes. A knock brought to the door a middle-aged woman, who upon being 
asked whether an elderly lady named Holder lived there, answered, ‘‘ Yah,” and 
then turned and called out, ‘‘ Eliza, cum.’’ In an instant a side door opened, and 
slowly amedium-sized woman, poorly clad, walked out on the porch and sat on a 
bench. Fortunately she spoke English, or so near it that she could be understood. 





On revealing the object of the visit, she related a story of great wrongs, and 
appeared to be glad to talk to some one not interested in her death. She at times 
cried, being unable to repress feelings of dread and anxiety induced by the mean 
treatment of ‘‘ doctor agents." The following are the facts of the story; 


Eliza Holder was born in Berks county in January, 1809, and is therefore sey. 
enty-two years of age. For many years she lived with her parents and family to 
Spring Forge, Earl township, several miles from her present home. They always 
had plenty, and she said her dog had a better living than she has now. ‘She was 
never married. So far.as she knows she has no relatives living. In April she 
moved to her present home and occupies a portion of the house which be ongs to 
and is occupied by Mrs. Amelia Dearolf, aged about forty years, who has been a - 
widow for twelve years. Miss Holder is under obligations to pay Mrs. Dearolf 
three dollars a month rent. This rent has been paid so far by Dr. Kitchen, of 
Amity township, Berks county. The old lady was sick in the spring. She suffer- 
ed with neuralgia and often gets giddy spells. Dr. Kitchen has been and still is 
her regular physician. She seems to have confidence in him, but nevertheless 
wishes she would never need any doctorta at all. She says she sold her life to Dr 
Kitchen and, therefore, he was bound to provide for her the same as her father 
did. One day Dr. Kitchen brought an insurance paper for her to sign. He read 
it to her and asked her to sign it. Having tull confidence in him she acceded to 
his wish, making her mark upon the paper. Sometimes after this she needed 
shoes, and informing him, he gave her two dollars to purchase a pair. Kitchen 
one day asked her when she was sick whether she would allow Dr. Rhoads, also of 
Amity, Berks county, to attend her for a short while. To this she had no objec- 
tion. Rhoads came and she gradually became better. 

Early one morning Rhoads came to the house, accompanied by his son. The 
doctor had two insurance papers, one large and one smali one. To both of these 
she was asked to make her mark, which she did, the son attaching his name as 
witness. Rhoads made various promises of what he would give her for 
the privilege of insuring her life, and at one time gave her three and a half cords of 
wood. He promised more wood, but it never came. Miss Holder says that when 
Kitchen learned that Rhoads had obtaiped her signature for insurance purposes he 
became very angry, or at least appeared so. In regard to the wood sent the old 
lady by Rhoads, Kitchen cautioned her not to pay him forit, as he had been paid 
abundantly, meaning by the policies which he (Rhoads) had sold on her life. The 
latter has never given Miss Holder any money, and during a recent visit the latter 
asked the doctor whether he wanted her to starve to death. 

Later, Dr. Francis of Boyertown, accompanied by a man, calied on Miss Holder 
for the purpose of effecting more insurance on her life. She refused, and referred 
him to Dr. Kitchen. Francis had gone so far as to lay the blank application on 
her lap. With burning indignation she threw it on the floor. On bcing asked to 
show the policies on her life she replied, ‘‘ They have taken them all away.” The 
poor woman does not know in what companies she is insu ed or for what amount. 
She does know, however, that policies on her in varius companies are being 
hand'ed by different speculators like so much rai‘road stock. Stories are 
afloat that the policies toot up to $200,000, She repeated the story of the doctor 
holding a policy on her life, and says itwas Rhoads who, when in a tavern and - 
hearing a rumor that she was dead, exclaimed with joy to a crowd of loafers, 
‘* Boys, come in and take a drink,"’ and of his discomfiture when he learned that 
the statement was false. She claims to be afraid of her life, and oiten cries for fear 
some one who wants her dead will pcison her. 

Were it not for Mrs. Dearolf and neighbors Eliza Holder might easily starve to 
death. She is penniless and destitute. ‘Through an interpreter I learned that 
Mrs. Dearolf has a policy in a Harrisburg company of $1000 on the life of a neigh- 
bor named Facht. 

Within a quarter of a mile from Eliza Holder resides Reuben Trout, aged 
eighty-six years, who is ready to die almost any time. He is loaded down by this 
same gang of speculators with more insurance than he has the least idea of. One 
doctor named McLean of Weav rtowncame there with three bla. ks for himself and 
three for Trout to sign. The poor, ignorant man signed them all. Kitchen also pro- 
cured policies on Trout for similar privileges granted Rhoads. Mrs. Trout, who is 
only forty-four, and the second wife, was promised a po'icy which never came. She, 
however, has a policy in her favor for $1,000 in the Golden Rule Mutual Aid Associa- 
tion of Berks County, issued May 24, 1881, which Kitchen paid for and procured, 
and another policy for the same amount in the Great Eastern Mutual Association 
of Monocacy, Berks County, Pa, issued June 10, 1881, which McLean paid for. 
The payment of these policies by the parties named is in consideration of the privi- 
leges of insurance which they received. F 

So afraid is Mrs. Trout that her aged husband may be poisoned that she will 
have him take medicine from no physician interested in insurance business. Sev- 
eral children by the first wife have policies on their aged father. There is a num- 
ber of sickly persons in the neighborhood on whom insurance policies are held by 
others.—P, dadelphia Press. 





Death of Frederick Hargan. 


A LETTER received from C. N. Bishop, of Breckenridge, Col., an- 
nounces the death in that city, August 24, of Frederick Hargan, of Bright's dis- 
ease. Mr. Hargan was connected with THE SPECTATOR in a business capacity 
for several years, and while so employed made the acquaintance of a large number 
of underwriters in all sections of the country. He possessed a valuable knowledge 
of the insurance business, but especially of the men prominently identified with it 
He left New York about two years ago with a view to bettering his condition in 
Colorado, his health having become considerably impaired here. By the advice 
and with the assistance of the proprietors of THe SpecTaTor Mr. Hargan 
removed to Colorado, where Mr. Bishop and other friends gave him employment 
and sought to improve-his fortunes. He suffered much from sickness, however, 
and was unable to put forth the energy that formerly characterized his business en- 
deavors here. He had many friends in the insurance profession, who will be 
grieved to learn of his untimely death. Mr. Hargan was an Englishman by birth, 
a single man, and had no relatives in this country. He was about 40 years of age. 
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MERE MENTION. 





—Johnstown, N. Y., has a marriage insurance association on the 
latest plan. 

—Charles Platt and Charles Platt, Jr. of Philadelphia, are summering 
at Narragansett Pier, R. I. 

_E. R. Paul has been made general agent of the Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company for Northern Obio. 

—The reduction of the capital of the Re-insurance Company Securi- 
ties, of Vienna, has been finally sanctioned. 

—The use of the Vanilla bean picked prematurely is alleged to be 
the cause of many epidemics in large cities. 

—The Delaware State Fire and Marine Insurance Company has ar- 
ranged for re-insuring its outstanding risks in the Queen Insurance Company. 

—John Sheridan, 65 years old, found dead in a hogshead of rain 
water at Pittston, Pa.. is supposed to have been a victim of speculative insurance. 

Charles B. Wright, book-keeper for five years in the office of Fred. 
§, James & Co., of Chicago, has been arrested for embezzling $3000 of his em- 
ployers’ money. 

—The Employers Guarantee Association, of Great Britain, whose 
name signifies its object, has been registered, with a capital of $5,000,000, divided 
into shares of $25 each. 

—The Guaranty Company of North America, of Montreal, will 
shortly open an office in Chicago. Edward Rawlings, manager of the company, 
is in Chicago at present. 

—Portland, Or., has a Northwestern Marriage Insurance Company, 
organized for ‘‘ lending a helping hand to young people entering that period of 
uncertain happiness called married life.” 

~—The St. Louis insurance men are agitating the question of raising 
rates, It is about time they did. For four years companies have been paying out 
$1.25 for every $1.00 received in St. Louis. 

—The burning of Loomis’s planing mills, in Brooklyn, nearly 
made the tenth time, it is said, that this establishment has been burned. Insu- 
rance of property of this sort is dear at any rate. 

—Colonel Palfrey, president of the Factors and Traders and Lloyd 
R. Coleman, president of the Mechanics and Traders, both New Orleans com- 
panies, are now in New York on special business. 

—The Herald, Sun, Tribune and other New York papers, following 
in the wake of the insurance press, are now deprecating the spread of co-operative 
speculative insurance in Pennsylvania and other states. 

—The Chicago building ordinances have proved to be a perfect farce. 
Several cases have been brought up for violation of their provisions, which have 
been dismissed on account of technical errors in the law. 

—The total receipts of the Boston protective department for the first 
six months of this year are reported by the treasurer at $776,523, being $8444 more 
than in the corresponding*months of 1880 and $104,754 more than 1879. 

—George W. Montgomery & Co., of Chicago, now represent the 
American, Firemens, and Germania insurance companies, of Newark, and the 


Exchange and Sterling, of New York, for which they are doing a profitable busi- . 


ness, 

—From our Cincinnati correspondent we learn that Edward L. 
Ireton, general adjuster of the Western department of the Phoenix, of Hartford, 
has been appointed manager of the Eastern department of the California Insurance 
Company. 

—Col. G. H. Koch, of Chicago, manager of the Western department 
of the Hamburg-Magdeburg, has opened a local department in connection with 
his general office, at 161 and 163 La Salle street, and will write all Chicago policies 
over this counter. 


—The Louisiana Life Insurance Company, formerly known as the 
Louisiana Equitable Life, has gone into liquidation, its stockholders so deciding by 
vote on August 19. The company is one of the few which persistently refused to 
furnish their figures for publication in The Insurance Year Book for 1881. 


—The following is a list of those New York fire insurance companies 
which have declared no dividends this year, with date and amount ot last dividend : 
Buffalo, July, 1880, five per cent; Columbia, January, 1877, five per cent; Knick- 
erbocker, January, 1879, five per cent ; Lenox, July, 1880, four per cent ; Lorillard, 
July, 1880, four per cent; Northern, January, 1880, three per cent; Sterling, 
August, 1880, three and a half per cent. The following are the companies of other 
States doing business in New York, which have omitted dividends this year: Fire- 





mens, Newark, July, 1880, six per cent; Germania, Newark, July, 1878, three per 
cent; Peoples, Newark, January, 1880, tour per cent; United Firemens, Phila- 
delphia, September, 1880, six per cent. 

—An adjourned meeting of Chicago life insurance men was held last 
week, and passed resolutions of regret on the death of M. S. Judah, of Judah, Weil 
& Co., general agent of the New York Life. All the representatives of the profes- 
sion were present, E. W. Chamberlain acting as chairman and H. S. Vail as sec- 
retary. 

—A fire was caused some days ago on a Michigan farm by a horse- 
power thrashing machine. By setting the tumbling rod too tight, friction was 
produced, which so heated the rod that sparks were thrown into an oat-stack ; 500 
bushels of wheat, 400 of oats and the thrashing machine, worth $300, were 
destroyed. 


—On August 22 Rudolphus Kent, formerly Superintendent of 
agencies and trustee of the Penn Mutual Life from its organization, died, in his 
78th year. Ata special meeting of the board of directors of the company, a com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare and report appropriate resolutions expressive of 
his character and valuable services. 


—The Jefferson Fire Insurance Company, of Steubenville, O., an- 
nounces its intention of winding up by October 1. The company has a capital 
stock of $100,000 and had assets of over $150,000, and net surplus of over $30,000 
at the beginning of the year. Its business is falling behind and the idea is to close 
up before matters come to a losing basis. 


—Efforts are making to repeal the ordinance regulating the storage 
of coal oil at Cincinnati, and the underwriters have made a warm protest to the city 
council, threatening that if the ordinance be repealed and its unlimited storage 
permitted, they shall be forced to protect themselves, and will not insure property 
in the neighborhood of large deposits of ga oline, naphtha or benzine. 


—M. De Bernales, of the well-known firm of De Bernales & Co., 
insurance agents and brokers, of London and Paris, is now in New York. This 
brokerage firm is one of the largest on the other side of the watef, having branches 
in all the chief insurance centres, and representing a combined capital of over 
twenty-five million dollars. Mr. De Bernales’ visit will probably last some- 
time. 

—The Review, of London, again lifts up its voice in warning with 
regard to the defenceless state of the city against the risks of fire. The London 
fire brigade, it thinks, should be at least doubled, in order to furnish an adequate 
amount of protection. London is at present shamefully unprotected, and will not 
bear comparison with any second-class city in the United States in this re- 
spect. 

—Russia’s people need to be educated in the value of insur- 
ance as well as in many other things. On the 1235 houses destroyed at Nimsk, re- 
cently, by which $2,625,000 was lost, the fire insurance companies suffered to the 
extent of about $100,000 only. The fi e is said to have been a result of the Jewish 
persecution, several prominent Jews receiving letters containing threats just before 
its occurrence. 

—Evansville, Ind., had a $200,000 fire last week. A partial list of 
the insurance is as follows: Franklin, Philadelphia, $10,000; Royal, $5000; Hart- 
ford, $4500; Citizens, $7000; Underwriters Agency, $15,000; Home, of New 
York, $11,000; Etna, $5000; Insurance Company of North America, $5000; 
Phoenix, $8000; Niagara, $7000; Buffalo German, $6500; Queen, $11,500. 
Balance, $45,000, in small amounts. 

—Women’s tact and ready action is especially valuable in case of fire 
in private residences where the male members of the family are more liable to be 
absent, particularly during business hours. For this reason the example of Wel- 
lesley Women's College, Massachusetts, in maintaining a fire brigade officered and 
manned by the students, could be followed with profit by the many competitive 
female schools and colleges in the various States. 

—During the first six months of 1881 fire insurance companies re- 
ceived for premiums in New York City $2,856,686. $1,530,497 of this amount was 
taken in by 131 companies of the United States and the remainder, $1,326,189, by 
the 23 foreign companies allowed to do business in New York. The Liverpool 
and London and Globe does the largest city business of all the companies and the 
German American runs ahead of the other American companies. 

—C. L: Stowell, of Rochester, may be mentioned as one of the most 
successful general agents in the country. During the past six years the premium 
receipts of his department have nearly tripled the losses, and each successive 
year indicates an advance in business. The ratio of the losses of bis depart- 
ment to the premium receipts present a strong contrast as compared with 
the losses sustained by the fire insurance companies in general during the past six 
years all over the United States. While the average ratio of losses to premiums of 
all the companies during the period mentioned falls between 50 and 60 per centum, 
Mr. Stowell’s losses have scarcely exceeded 40 per cent of the premiums received. 
He is resident manager for the Northern departments of the British America and 
National Fire (Baltimore) insurance companies. Mr. Stowell has about 400 agents 
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reporting to him, covering territory extending from Maine to Missouri, and includ- 
ing the cities of Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati and St. Louis. He is warmly 
esteemed by the local agents of his department, and has many close friends among 
the more prominent insurance men of the country. 


—The office of the Crescent Insurance Company, (of which W. R. 
Lyman is president and Charles E. Rice is secretary) has recently undergone a 
thorough renovation, and is now as conveniently arranged and handsome an insur- 
ance office as any in the South. The company’s business is flourishing. Its losses 
during the first months of the year could be not accounted as being few and far be- 
tween, but since April the loss rate has been light indeed, with a steady inflow of 
premiums. 


—The recent chart of the New York Insurance Department, showing 
the companies’ standing at the end of the first six months of this year, credited the 
Agricultural Insurance Company with but $1,308,741 assets. The Insurance De- 
partment has recently accepted the figures returned by the officers of the company, 
however, which place the assets at $1,362,631, and the net surplus at $222,524. 
The Agricultural has an excellent reputation for conservatism, and its figures each 
year show the result of the carefulness exercised in accepting risks, It insures 
only farm property and private residences, giving indemnity against loss both by 
fire and lightning. 


—On Friday, August 19, James D. Bailey was elected Secretary of 
the Union Insurance Company, of San Francisco, to succeed Charles D. Haven, 
who, it will be remembered, recently accepted the resident secretaryship on the 
Pacific coa-t, of the Liverpool and London and Globe. Mr. Bailey is ably qualified 
to fill the position, having been identified with the company from its organization, 
16 years ago, and for the past ten years its general agent and loss adjuster. He 
had also some experience in underwriting previous to his connection with the 
Union. Charles P. Fairfield was elected to fill the place vacated by Mr. Bailey. 
Mr. Fairfield's identification with he company has also been long. 


—Cleveland, Ohio, has determined to increase her fire protection by 
laying mains of sufficient capacity to supply three fire engines at the same time. 
Dundas, Ca. has voted to construct a reservoir of 100,000,000 gallons capacity to be 
placed at an elevation of 250 feet above the lowest town level. Frostbury, Md., 
would do well to follow suit for its inhabitants are now suffering from a severe 
water famine on account of the uselessness of its meagre water-supply. Nearly all 
the water that is used at Frostbury now is handled in casks from Sand Springs 
about a mile from the town. Richmond, Va., too, has a water famine, the water in 





the James River being startingly low. Manufactories have suspended and fire 
protection is ata minimum, Ludington, Mich., and Three Rivers, Mich., are to 
have water-works. 


—lInformation from time to time reaches us, through the press of 
Atlanta, as to the successful achievements of Isaac S. Boyd, one of the prominent 
underwriters of that city. Mr. Boyd is State agent of the Columbus Insurance 
and Banking Company, and general agent for the Southern department of the 
Watertown Fire Insurance Company. As an insurance man he bears an excellent 
reputation in Atlanta; as a gentleman of high social standing he is widely known 
in the South. Mr. Boyd entered the insurance business as a mere solicitor of risks, 
later became local agent of the Liverpool and London and Globe and New York 
Life insurance companies, and was, up to 1879, a member of the insurance firm of 
Walker & Boyd. He has one of the finest business offices in Atlanta, and com- 
mands a large and growing patronage. 


—Governor Hoyt, of Pennsylvania, who had been quoted as a sup. 
porter and abettor of co-operative speculative or graveyard insurance, has come 
out with an emphatic denial of the charge. He regards the mutual assessment 
system, he says, as a vicious scheme, lacking every element of insurance and won. 
ders that so many are fools enough to go intoit. Having no reserve funds, the 
speculative assessment companies are not responsible for the amount of insurance 
given, and the money brought in goes to the few persons controlling the concern 
alone. The Governor says that he has written many letters advising friends to 
have nothing to do with the business and denouncing the system as wrong in 
mathematics and morals. In reference to his recommendation of the Common- 
wealth Mutual Relief Association in connection with General Cameron, Senator 
Wallace and others, the Governor said it was simply a testimonial to the character 
of the officers of the company, and was not intended and could not be construed 
into an indorsement of this particular system of life insurance. The attorney-gen- 
eral is a'so said to hold a similar view, with Governor Hoyt, as to the evils and 
fallacies of the system. The Governor says that he would not grant a charter to 
any of these swindling companies but for the mandatory requirements of the 
statute on the subject. An effort was made at the recent session of the legislature 
to pass a law to break up the base speculation in human lives, but the opponents, 
by the use of the most disreputable means, defeated it. Among the men working 
against it was a member of the legisla'ure who had invested $750,000 on the lives 
of persons who were expected soon to die. The defeat of this bill gave the business 
anew impetus. To-day there are over two hundred companies in the State, with 
no prospect of a diminution of the number. 








DE BERNALES & CO., 
INSURANCE AGENTS AND BROKERS, FIRE & MARINE. 


Head Offices: LONDON, 45, 46 & 47 Cornhill, E.C. PARIS, 33 Rue Vivienne, Bourse. 


Branches in all the Chief Insurance Centres. 


FIRE. 


THE ‘“ CONFIANCE” FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PARIS 
THE “ MONDE” FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PARIS 


THE ‘“ NATIONAL” (PRoGREs) INSURANCE CO. OF PARIS........ covece 


MARINE. 


PARIS UNDERWRITING ASSOCIATION 
THE ‘‘ PROTECTION” MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PARIS 


THE “ ARMEMENT ” (THE FLEET)..........000 Corccrccceccccces eveccseeses 


ACCIDENT. 
THE FRENCH ACCIDENT COMPANY...... 
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Fstablished. a Capital. 


Combined Capital Represented, over 5,000,000 Sterling. 


Paid up. Cash Reserves. Portfolio 
£ £ £ 


400,000 160,000 170,000 950,000 
800,000 320,000 __ 130,000 _ 650,000 
480,000 120,000 50,000 


Established. Subscribed : a — up. 





Cash Reserves. 


160,000 40,000 55,000 
480,000 120,000 80,000 


soe Enns 480,000 120,000 28,000 


480,000 15,000 


Re-insurances are the special object of these Agencies. 





STATEMENT OF FIVE YEARS’ BUSINESS OF DE BERNALES & CO., up to 3oth June, 1881. 


Premiums.. 

Loss Ratio—equal to 54.47 per cent. 
Marine Agencies. Premiums.. 
Loss Ratio—equal to 67.66 per cent. 

Brokerage Department. Premiums.. 


Fire Agencies. 


£ $ 
402,510 7 


d 
6 
321,283 65 
4 


£ 
Losses.. 219.252 11 
Losses.. 217,387 6 4 


568,117 14 





Total Premiums.. £1,291,91 1 8 3 


CB” Risks placed with rapidity on equitable terms with first-class Companies. 


Policies guaranteed if required, Brokerages divided and Contracts negotiated. 


Full Particulars, Rates and in dndaned on A _— 


Managers: 4: m.'& 
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